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or could be more easily illustrated by examples of
good writers, than the spectacle of the veteran trying
to reproduce in cold blood the effects which he struck
out spontaneously and unconsciously in youth. And,
then, at every instant the poor author feels that he
must keep up with the fashion; he lives in fear of
that verdict which will come some day, that he is an
old fogey, and that he is transgressing those eternal
principles which were discovered by some ingenuous
youth a fortnight ago.

Some such danger is, indeed, shared by others than
the author. It is the misfortune of his calling that
success with him is intrinsically associated with
notoriety. A man may do good work in many depart-
ments of life, of which no one will ever hear beyond
a narrow circle. I hold, for my part, that the
greatest part of the good work which is done in the
world is actually of that kind, and that the best is
done for the pure love of work. The world knows
nothing of its greatest men, and as little, perhaps, of
its best. But what would be the good of writing even
a Hamlet or a Divine Comedy if nobody was to read it ?
Some great writers, I know, have prided themselves
on finding fit audience and few; and I fully agree
that a man who could really influence a few seminal
minds might be well content with such a result of
his labours. But, after all, the genuine aim of a